AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Algeria: Unresolved Questions 


by Benjamin Rivlin 


January imsurrect« py tle 
settlers in Algiers has 
the obstacles barring the 
ement of the hve-year 
t has not assured a sctticrn 
. The! uropean diel 
their implacabl 
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[he key question at the moment 
, 


President de Gaulle can proceed to 
elt-determination tor Algeria 
among the difficulties to be over 


the necessity tor some torm of agres 


th the rebel Algerian Muslims and 
yal government in Tunis. One negotiat n Paris | 
trong arguments against the leader iptured 


mists is that the Algerian prob 
olved without consulting the r together. 


From this it follows that paulle, in his Januari 


yssible without acquiescence turned the tide against tl 
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reiterated his position on selt-deter- 
mination while introducing a new 
element, namely, that it will be the 
tunctiow of the French army to 
supervise the eventual referendum. 
From its headquarters in Tunis the 
FLN 
objected to a referendum held under 
the the French 


alone, charging that a “free choice 


government declared that it 


auspices ol army 


of a people cannot be exercised 
under the pressure of an occupation 
army of more than a half-million 
soldiers, and almost as many gen- 
darmes, policemen and militiamen.” 

Recent reports from Tunisia indi- 
cate that the FLN leaders are pre 
pared to take a more conciliatory atti- 
tude. They may forego any demands 
tor political negotiations while enter- 
ing into discussions with the French 
government on the “technical” ques- 
tions of how self-determination is to 
be applied and how freedom to cam- 
paign and vote in the referendum 
can be guaranteed. There is no indi- 
cation, however, that de Gaulle has 


his 


cease-fire as a first step. 


abandoned insistence upon a 
Another basic point of difference 
concerns the ultimate solution of Al- 


geria’s political status. The FLN’s 


goal is complete independence. 


While de Gaulle has not ruled out 
independence, he does not favor it. 


He is 


“association” 


opting for some form of 
between France and 
Algeria, and he has indicated, as far 
back as his declaration of the policy 
of self-determination, that he would 
do everything in his power to pre- 
vent independence and to bring 


about a union between France and 


Algeria acceptable to the Algerian 
Muslims. 


Need for Reconciliation 


These basically divergent views 
must be reconciled if a solution to 
the Algerian problem is to be found. 
lf this is to be done, modifications of 
the positions of both sides are in 
order. Will they come? So tar as the 
FLN is concerned, the idea of “asso- 
ciation” may be accepted as a tactical 
move to bring the parties closer to- 
gether in the interest of holding an 
early referendum. The recent appeal 
by the FLN to Algerian Frenchmen 
“to share in building” an independ 
ent Algeria and to take their rightful 
place in it is a reflection of this con 
ciliatory attitude. Convinced that in- 
dependence is inevitable, the FLN 
may well agree to an intermediate 
stage of “association” as a face-saving 
concession to de Gaulle. A most im- 
portant consideration in the entire 
Algerian problem is the continued 
unquestioned authority of de Gaulle 
in France. For de Gaulle it will not 
be a simple matter to enter into po- 
litical discussions with the FLN. If a 
“sellout” to the Muslims appears to 
be in the making, the French army 
may once more erupt into insurrec 
tion. To the FLN, however, an early 
referendum seems most advanta- 
geous, and it may be expected to 
make tactical concessions in order to 
bring this about. 

As for de Gaulle, he may consent 
to a referendum in the near future 
only if he is convinced that he would 
have the support of the Muslim rank 


and file. He cannot be expected to 


agree to a referendum whose result 
is in doubt and in which his personal 
position is at stake. To a very large 
extent, de Gaulle, by his advocacy of 
self-determination in the face of ve 
hement opposition within his own 
government, has established the re! 
How 


ever, he has done so with every hop 


erendum as a personal test. 


of winning the Algerian Muslims 


over to some torm of association 
with France. 

It now appears that de Gaulle wi 
not propose a referendum until atter 
the local elections in Algeria, which 
are to be held later in 1960. If, , 
these elections, the Muslims demon 
strate their confidence in de Gaulle 
by participating freely in it both as 
candidates and as electors, de Gaulle 
is likely to make some concessions to 
the FLN in order to clear the way 
for an early referendum. But if evi 
dence of popular Muslim support is 
not forthcoming, de Gaulle is likely 
to maintain his original plan of a 
prolonged preparation for the refer 
endum in order to permit a gradual 
build-up of Muslim confidence. In 
view of de Gaulle’s relatively ad 
vanced age—he is 69—and the un 
certain support for his policy in 
France, the arguments in favor of 
an early referendum are very strong 
if peace is to be restored in Algeria 

Much has happened in rece 
weeks to bring the tragic Algerian 
situation closer to a solution. But 
much more remains to be done by 
both the French and the Muslims be 
fore peace returns to Algeria. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


| av Cuba's Revolution — Reform or Fiasco? 








Events in Cuba are moving toward 


i new crisis with gathering momen 


not 


I ide] 
ith Moscow, 


tum. Superhes ally, this 


seem to be sO. For 
] 


ce ai W 


iM ight 
Premier 
(astro § 


the $100 


tained 


credit he has ob 
Kremlin 


he R. to s¢li 


million 


from the and the 


offer of the | military 


aircraft to Cuba all suggest that the 


Cuban premier will get the help he 


needs to keep his revolutionary re 
gime afloat 
tut Castro may face many prob 


} 


lems as a result of the visit of Deputy 
Anastas I. Mikovan. ¢ 
by making Havana a center of W cst 


ern Hemisphere ( 


Premier astro, 


ommunist propa 
ilarmed not 


ited States but 


ganda, has aroused and 
only the [ 


Cuba's Latir 


also 
American neighbors. 
Russian Aid Small 


The he 


$100 


interest over 


million 


the Mi 


signing ol 


koyan in Havana Russia had bought 


575,000 tons of Sugar trom Cuba, 


ents for the first ship 


230,000 tons and 2.78 cents 


a pound for the remainder. These 


prices were below the world figure 
of around 3 cents a pound, which 


varies day by day, and far below the 


1" , 
well over cents a pound the | nited 


States pays 
} 


for Cuban sugar. (Such 


1 purchas not unusual, however, 


Day DCLOW 


as other countries often } 


the world price when buying in large 
blocs, and no one knows what 
price of the remaining sugar Ru 
agreed to buy will be since onl 
percent of it will be paid for 
the remainder wil 


rency and 


credited in rubles, with which ¢ 


is expected to purchase Russian 
goods and technical assistance.) Also 
Castro, by his denunciation of Uncle 
Sam and 


his confiscation of 


“Yankee imperialist by 
American ( 


ments in Cuba without adequate 


compensation, by inducing a general 


state of unrest which has ended the 


lucrative Cuban tourist trade, has de 


liberately dried up a 


maior source oO 
Cuba's national income. 
There 


ire people in Washington, 


both in the Administration and on 
Capitol Hill, 


Uncle Sam pulled the 


who feel that it is time 
rug out trom 
under Fidel Castro by taking away 
Cuba's sugar subsidy. To date, how 
group of ofh 

Ambassador 


has avoided blunt 


ever, the “laissez-faire’ 
cials—on the advice of 
Philip W. Bonsal 
action. These officials believe that as 
much as Castro may deserve a 
Uncle 


but for the Cubans and for Cuba's 


me 


uppance, it is not tor sam, 
Latin American neighbors to 

to him. Meanwhile, if 

States identifies itself with punitive 
measures and sanctions, this would 
not only provide Castro with more 
anti-American propaganda but tend 


do 


be ome 


to make him a martyr. So they 


not allow themselves to 


aroused by Castro’s current anti 


American diatribes. 
Their principal concern is that 


WwW hen 


communism might take over 
Castro comes to the end of his rope 


and that, they believe, is Moscow's 


Cuba is not so 


hope. So, to 


much a matte: tf Castro today as 


orrow. And this 


j 


more and 


of communisn 


impression is shared more 


by Cuba's Lat American nei 


trom ple 


} 


bors, Ww ho 
Mikoyan’s 


that ~ 


were 


lecture to 
+} 


connscation without 


only ti Soviet 


compensa 


tion 18 not way but 


the best way t ret rid of 


ind 


aux 


cigner ipitalist 


fact, be issue in 


iow largely o1 ommunisn 


the Catholic hurch there is re 


ported helping stro in his effort 


o ride out iT 


For Washington the major impli 


the 
Moscow 


cation of ties between Ha 


new 


vana and goes tar beyond 


sugar subsidi redits or Castro. 


seen he re, 


Washingt 


This ayreemen was 


Moscow's yn that 
it recognize 
influence Wester Hemi 
sphe re 

To 


might go to perp j or 


Kremlin 


imunist 


what gths the 


Cuba is a matter of dispute 


1 Washington 


gains in 


here. Informe pinion, 


however, does not believe that Mos 


cow would effectively oppose any 


combined move by the Western re 


, 
publics to pre communism from 


Havana. While 


Kremlin used force to quell rebellion 


taking over the 


in Hungary, it is not expected to use 


torce ite rebellion or Support 


it—in Cuba. It is believed here that. 


given time, patien ind no United 


States reprisals, Cuba will end with 


reform, not a fhasco; that it will sur- 


1 not go Communist. 


NEAl 


vive Castro 
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Excerpted, with permission, from 
the January 21 New York Times. 
Wasuincton, January 20 — Army 
leaders drew unfavorable compari 
this country's 
that o¢ the Soviet Union. 
In an appearance before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Secre 
tary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
referred to the “vastly superior num 


sons today between 


Army and 


bers and often superbly equipped 
forces of the Communist world.” 
He the 
“marginal” size of the United States’ 
$70,000-man Army. He discussed in 
detail the budget levels for the op 
erations the 


Army and said they were “austere.” 


described, in contrast, 


and maintenance of 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, said he 
“firmly supported” Secretary Bruck- 
er’s observation on Army operations 
He backed the 


Secretary as well on the “need for 


and maintenance. 
modernization in the context of So 
viet progress in this field.” . . . 
Secretary Brucker cited “evidence” 
that despite Soviet contentions of 
previous reductions afd an an 
nounced plan to reduce total armed 
forces from 3,623,000 to 2,423,000 in 
the next two years, “there has been 
no significant reduction” in Soviet 
military forces. 
Brucker that the 
deep concern with the much-dis- 
cussed “missile gap” and “space 
race” should not obscure the “deadly 
serious contest afoot” in other ele- 
ments of national power that had 
the broader 
sphere of international relations. . . . 
“Not only have the Soviets to all 


intents and purposes completely re- 


Secretary said 


“serious overtones in 


equipped their own army with mod- 





ern items since World War II, they 
also have provided large quantities 
of military equipment to Red China 
and the satellites; and they continu 
ally make attractive offers of modern 
equipment to the so-called ‘uncom 
mitted’ nations,” Secretary Brucker 
said. 

He credited the Soviet Union with 
175 line divisions that consist pre 


dominantly of armed and mecha 
nized types. He said these were sup 
ported by a “wide variety of mobile 
ballistic missiles as well as conven 
tional weapons of the latest design” 
and that in some cases there have 
been “two generations” of new 
equipment for army forces. 

Reports have also been received of 
“increasing numbers of postwar So 
viet models in the hands of certain 
satellite troops, notably in East Ger 
many and Poland,” Secretary Bruck 
er said. 

He said he was not advocating an 
effort to match the Soviets gun-for- 
gun and tank-for-tank, but “in many 
parts of the world caught in the grip 
of the world-wide struggle between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
a more effective rifle or a better tank 
is often the most tangible and readily 
national 


convincing indicator of 


power *y 


Excerpted with permission, from 
lohn W. Finney's article in The New 
York Times on January 23. 


Wasuincton, January 22—The di- 
rector of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency told Congress today the 
United States was losing prestige 
throughout the world because of 
Soviet successes in space. 


George V. Allen, the official, said 


Foreign Policy Bulletin ¢ 


Views of Pessimists 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
George V. Allen, Director of USIA 
Senator Stuart Symington 


that if the United States wanted to 
maintain a position of leadership in 
the eyes of the world, it must accept 
the fact that space exploration repre 
sents 


a race that this country must 


win. 

There is already a tendency 
world opinion, he reported, to view 
the Soviet Union as pre-eminent 
all helds of science and technology 


because of its space feats. 


U.S.S.R. Viewed as 
Pre-eminent 


Furthermore, he cautioned, these 
successes have created a “cockines 
among Soviet officials that endanger 
world peace. In what he described a 
“an understatement,” Mr. Alle: 
warned: 

“If this new-found Soviet cock 
ness (arrogance 1s not too strong a 
word) translates itself into adv« 
turesomeness in forcign affairs, the 
world is in for a good deal 
trouble.” ... 

The appraisal bore on one of th 
principal issues within the Admini 
tration and Congress over the na 
tional space program—the psych 
logical importance of being first in 
space exploration. On this point, it 
was apparent that Mr. Allen's con 
clusions differed importantly fron 
the prevailing view within the Ad 
ministration. 

The general Administration opin 
ion, as expressed by President Eisen 
hower ard his scientific adviser, Dr 
George B. Kistiakowsky, has been 
that the scientific 
should 


race and that it was not of overriding 


exploration of 


space not be considered a 


importance that this country be first 


(Continued on page 102 
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Views of Optimists 


Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 


General Nathan F. Twining, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Excerpted, with permission, from 
Jack Raymond's article in The New 


York Times on January 20 


T he Sec 


retary of Defense and the chairggan 


Wasnincton, January 19 


if the Joint Chiefs of Staff cited re 
vised intelligence estimates of Soviet 
strength today in a highly optimistic 
review of States 


United military 


power 
Secretary Thomas S. Gates, |r., told 


Senate Armed Services Commit 


osed session that the United 
forces of all 


States nuclear types 


when matched against Sovict nuclear 
clear balance 


weapons “represent a 


in our favor 


that the Russians 


probably 


| numbers of 


Secre 
with General Nathan F. 


“There 


greater 


ballistic missiles 


Ong -Tanpe 


tary Crates 


I A ining’ 


support, insisted 


no deterrent gap. 


a hypothetical attack with 


ill Russian missiles against our re 
taliatory forces, of these 


enough 
forces would 


hac k sO 


likely th 


escape and could hit 


devastatingly that it was un 


at the Russians could make 


‘a rational decision” to attack in the 


place Secretary Gates declared 


nh an opening statement that was 


made publi 
In a subsequent statement pre 
for the committee the Defense 
Secretary added 
“It 


occasions that the Soviet superiority 


pares 


has been stated on previous 


in ICBM’s could be in the order of 
3 to | in the period 1960-63. This 
statement was based upon estimates 
of what the U.S.S.R. could produge 
in numbers of missiles and was not 
an afhirmative 


U.S.S.R 


statement of fact that 


the would produce the 


number of missiles required to at 
tain this superiority. 

“On the basis of our current in 
telligence estimate, which has been 
presented to the committee by the 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, we do not now believe that 
the Soviet superiority in ICBM’s will 
be as great as that previously est! 
mated.” 

General Twining, on the same 
subject, prepared a statement for the 


stressed that 


committee that 
must be cognizant of number 
not overawed by them.” 

The 


missiles is 


absolute number of Sovie 


“worthy of note” only 


relation to targets that must be 
" 


stroyed to prevent unacceptable 


taliation, he said. 
Other factors, he said, were a 
curacy, warhead size, reliability, the 
the n imber 
United 


States, and the degree of advance as 


number in commission 


and type of targets in the 


surance of a given level of damage 
to a specihe target. 

General Twining reiterated sev 
eral times that he was worried about 
publicized statements to the effect 
that the United States was secon 
the Soviet Union in military 
Excerpted, with permission, from 
lack Raymond's article in The New 


York Times on February 10 


Wasnincton, February 9—General 


Twining, in testifying before the 
committee in open session, reiterated 
the Administration view that the 
United States was stronger than the 
Soviet Union and would remain so 
He also added, In response to ques 
tions, the view not often heard at 


Pentagon that the Russians did not 
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the 


act like the y 
United 


want war and “don’t 


to 


are going jump on the 


States.” 
Defense 


that because of spending limitations 


critics have maintained 


and Soviet superiority in long-range 


ballistic missiles the Administration 


is fostering a grave military threat 


to the country’s security. 
There 


ments 


+} 


were ICS other develop 


Military Threat Feared 


General Twining testified that 
had backed the Au 


a fleet of 2,000-mile-an-hour 


Force plans 


bombers but had been overruled by 


higher authority, including President 


Eisenhower. Nevertheless he sup 


budget 


ported the Administration lg 
now before Congress. 

The 
Navy s 


more 


general also opposed the 
proposal to build 


subma 


new Six 


le-hring 


Polaris TMissi 
than the 


He 


rines present 


program 


indicated too that he 


called for. 


did 


vored 


ta- 
Air 


24-hour 


with those w ho 


the 


not 


agi 
Strateg« 
Command's bers on a 


} 


airporime alert 


Ex erptca rom President Eisen 
7) f Februar 
conicrence Oo Fe wary 


1] as The New York 
Times on Fel t y 12 


think this: It 


the 


hower s neu 


record¢cd in 


W ell, | should 


be tau 


would 

to use description "ex 
with respect to the 

Defense 

what they're for 
Now, they do 


and the troublk 


-rt 
pert 


the Department. 


have different ideas, 
of it is that because 


one chief or one Secretary or one 


individual or one technician, far 


down the | 


ine, has a particular idea 


and exploits this idea and publicizes 
it highly, that this, according to him, 
becomes the great judgments or the 
judgment to be made in the defense 
of this country. 

Defense of this country is a very 
wide and comprehensive problem. It 


is not decided by such a matter as do 





you—can you make three or two par- 
ticular weapons in a particular week, 
or such numbers as that. It is a mat- 
ter that can—that involves the study 
and investigations of people reaching 
—of many staffs, reaching many 
months into the future. 


A Matter of Argument 


So these struggles that you talk 
about among the people in the De- 
fense Department are those things 
that are brought about when they are 
required, apparently, and then leaks 
occur, as to their personal public— 
or their personal attitude toward the 
particular weapon or the particular 
weapons system, and then that be- 
comes a matter of argument. 

Now, this I deplore, I mean par- 
ticularly the methods of publicizing 
it and making it look like this. 
These, any one of these particular 
points, is the real problem to solve 
in America’s defense. 


I want to point out again—pos- 
sibly I don’t need to—that I have 
been in the military service a long 


time. | am obviously running for 
nothing. | want only my country to 
be strong, to be safe and to have a 
feeling of confidence among its peo- 
ple so they can go about their busi- 
ness. And I just want to point out 
that in the decisions that I have to 
make—and there are many of them 
—in the approval of such a system, 
that I have heard all of the argu- 
ments, pro and con, in this individu- 
al type of an opinion of which I have 
been speaking, and ! have done the 
best I can, and I am doing it with 
one idea in mind only—America. 


Allen 


(Continued from page 100) 
in space research. 

In contrast, Mr. Allen argued that 
“regardless of how Americans may 
feel about it,” this country was in a 
space race as far as world opinion 
was concerned. It is a race, he said, 


that “we can’t avoid” and that “we 
might as well accept.” 

For many throughout the world, 
he said, space has become “the pri- 
mary symbol of world leadership in 
all areas of science and technology.” 

As a result of Soviet space suc- 
cesses of the past two years, he said, 
there has already been a “significant” 
change in world opinion about So 
viet science, technology, military 
power and general standing. He 
went on: 

“Now the sputniks and luniks are 
taken as evidence that the Soviet 
Union is able to challenge America 
successfully in all these fields, includ- 
ing even production.” 

Mr. Allen said the Soviet achieve- 
ment of placing the first earth satel 
lite into orbit in October 1957 had 
increased “tremendously” the pres- 
tige of the Soviet Union and had re- 
sulted in “a great loss of prestige” for 
the United States. 

“Today, although we continue to 
see the hope expressed that the Unit- 
ed States will catch up, we also see 
growing doubt that this is likely dur 
ing the next five or even ten years,” 
he said. 


Excerpted, with permission, from 
Jack Raymond's article in The New 
York Times on January 28. 


Wasuincton, January 27—Senator 
Stuart Symington charged today the 
Administration manipulated intelli- 
gence information about the military 
forces of the Soviet Union to permit 
balancing the budget. 

The Missouri Democrat, a poten 

tial Presidential candidate, issued a 
2,000-word statement at a news con 
ference and repeated it in a Senate 
speech, 
“The intelligence books have been 
juggled so the budget books may be 
balanced,” he said. “This is a serious 
accusation, which I make with all 
gravity.” 


The Senator insisted that the mis 


Foreign Policy Bulletin «© 


sile gap was greater than three-to 
one in favor of the Russians and was 
still growing. He referred especially 
to intercontinental ballistic 
but 


missiles 


also included other 


ty pes ol 
missiles. 


Symington Vs. Gates 


Secretary of Defense Thomas S$ 
Gates, Jr., on the other hand, empha 
sized that the reports were based on 
the acquisition of better informatio: 
the ICBM 
The Secretary said that a comparison 


about Soviet program 
with United States plans indicate 
a “moderate” Soviet lead in 1962... 
Secretary Gates’ speech disclosed 
Atla 
ICBM base would be combat-read 


1 


that the United States second 


in April. A Pentagon official con 
firmed that the Secretary referred to 
Francis E. Warren Air Force Base 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

The Atlas unit at Cheyenne wi 
be in addition to the small site at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, Cali 
fornia, which has been operationa 
since last September. 

Senator Symington was Secretar) 
of the Air Force in the Truman Ad 
ministration and has been a con 
sistent critic of the defense policies 
of the 


He called attention to his 


Eisenhower Administration 
“grave 
and “serious” charges at a crowded 
news conference in the Old Senate 
Office Building. 

“I charge this Administration wit! 
information 


using intelligence 


such a manner that -the 


Ameri in 
people have been given an inaccurate 
picture of what is necessary for our 
national defense,” Senator Syming 
ton said. 

“I regret that it is necessary for 
me to make this serious charge. But, 
because of the critical importance of 
this whole question to the security of 
the United States and the free world 
I am certain that the American peo 
ple have the right to know the 
truth,” he said. 
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The Deadly Nuclear Game 





Phroughout history, the most difh- 
cult thing for man to do has been to 
give up the arms in his possession. 


De plorable 


the moral point of view, it is entirely 


as this may seem from 


understandable in terms of a nation’s 
is well as of an individual's instinct 
lor self-preservation when no other 


means of protection are available. 
The deadly game of being prepared 
to deal out “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth” will go on, whether 
the weapons at hand are slingshots 
or nuclear warheads, until and unless 
we can devise techniques to assure 
preservation of all human beings 
trom aggression, prompt punishment 
of all aggressors and transfer exist 
ing 


armaments to “international 


custody, to use the phrase ot Secre 
A. Herter. 


So far, the techniques of security 


tary of State Christian 


have lagged woefully behind those 


ol 


destruction; and again and again 
the difficulties of developing tech 
which make all na 


niques would 


tions feel sufficiently 


secure to tor 
swear armaments have been invoked 
by opponents of arms reduction as a 
justincation tor continuing the arms 


race. 


France's Contribution 


As long as this situation persists 


be prepared to see all na 


we must 
tions seck to obtain the most up-to 
date armaments their technological 
and financial resources permit. If the 
deadly game is to go on, all nations 
which can afford it will want to get 
into it. And since the blue chips, in 
our time, are nuclear weapons, it is 
natural that any nation with aspira 
tion to a significant role in world af- 


1] 


fairs will attempt to produce these 


Ww ecapons. 


There is thus no ground for either 


surprise or condemnation at the 


news that France, whose historic 


“grandeur” President Charles de 


Gaulle is endeavoring to restore, 
should have exploded its first atomi 
bomb on February 13 in the Sahara. 
In fact, France may have made an 
important contribution to the search 
for a ban on nuclear tests by its dra 
matic demonstration that, under ex 
isting conditions of technical know] 
edge, nations with no access to the 
of the nuclear club 


atomic “secrets” 


members the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. 


forth produce, and use, their 


and Britain—can hence 
own 
nuclear weapons, unless an interna 
tional treaty is soon concluded by 
the Big Three which have been con- 
ferring at Geneva for 15 months. 
What France has done, experts con 
tend, can be done before long by 
Canada, Sweden, Communist China 
what other na 


and who knows 


tions. President de Gaulle had this 
contribution in mind when he said, 
in his declaration saluting the Sahara 
test on February 13, that “the French 
Republic is in an even better position 
to further its action toward the con 
clusion of the 


atomic powers with a view to achiev 


agreements among 
ing nuclear disarmament.” 
The French explosion was, so far 
the the 
U.S.S.R. detonated a nuclear device 


as is known, first since 


in Siberia on November 3, 1958. 
Since then an informal moratorium 
on tests has been maintained by the 
States, U.S.S.R. and 


Britain. The moratorium has eased 


United the 
anxiety throughout the world about 
the ultimate dangers of fallout—on 
which experts differ widely; and this, 
in turn, has served to case interna 
tional thereby 


tensions, facilitating 


the ten-nation disarmament discus 


sions 


whi h Open d on 


Small-Test Problem 


At Geneva 
U.S.S.R. ha 


and 


tually acceptable formula for a nu 


clear test bar Hitherto the United 


States has tak the view that while 


explosions atmosphere, in the 
} 


oceans and ! outer space can be 


easily dete 


id therefore can be 


subject to underground ex 
plosions ones-— 


< ould 


earthqu aikes. 


par larly small 


are difhicult to detect and thus 


be confused with 


Therefore, the United States has 


argued, there n be no agreement 


on a general ban until more accurate 


detection « es can be developed 


and a strict inspection system— 


which would require frequent in- 


spections on the territory of each of 


the atom powers has been estab- 


lished. Britain, while agreeing with 


the United States on the need for 


inspection, proposed a mora- 


torium on small-scale tests until the 


, 
necessary scientific devices become 
available. 


The 


outset 


U.S.S.R., which from the 


has been reluctant to accept 


inspection of its territory, contends 
that all nuclear explosions should be 
banned. The Russians claim that the 
United States introduced the prob- 
lem of underground explosions at 
Geneva in order to block a nuclear 
test ban indefinitely. They have also 
urged the use of robot monitoring 
stations instead of human beings, 
such as was proposed by the Ad- 
ministration-created panel headed by 
Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president of 
Associated Universities, Inc., in a 
1959, but 


not submitted by United States nego- 


report presented in July 


tiators at the Geneva technical con- 





ference in November 1959—to the 
dismay of many American scientists. 
The Russians agree that small under- 
ground explosions are difficult to de 
tect, but take the view that, in any 
case, observance of a treaty will de- 
pend to a large extent on mutual 
trust. 

In an attempt to break the Geneva 
deadlock President Eisenhower, on 
February bl, offered a compromise 
in the hope that it would lead to an 
agreement which “could be a mile- 
stone toward the securing of a just 
and enduring peace.” In this com 
promise the United States proposed 
a treaty banning all nuclear-weapons 
tests “in all the environments that 
can be effectively controlled . . . in 
the atmosphere . . . in the oceans . . . 


[and] in those regions in space 
where effective controls can now be 
agreed.” Sizable underground tests 
would also be banned. Such tests 
were defined as those causing “seis- 
mic magnitude readings of 4.75 or 
more.” (According to United States 
experts these readings would indi- 
cate an explosion equivalent to 
19,000 tons of TNT, but Russian ex- 
perts contend it would mean the 
equivalent of only 1,700 tons.) There 
would be no ban on smaller tests, 
for the present at least. 

The Russians at Geneva rejected 
the American proposal because of 


this exception, declaring that the pro- 


posal was “unacceptable” and “a 
step backward.” The Soviet delegate, 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin, said that the 
only acceptable plan was “a plan to 
end all tests.” 

In a counterproposal on February 
16 the U.S.S.R., which in the course 
of the has 


moved considerably trom its initial 


Geneva negotiations 
Opposition to inspection, offered to 
allow the West to inspect just about 
any suspicious explosion on Soviet 
territory—but only a few times a 
year, or on a quota basis. Under this 
proposal, the U.S.S.R., for a period 
ot two or three years, would accept 
scientihe standards originally set by 
the West, which would allow the 
West to look into a great variety of 
unidentified seismographic disturb 
ances—but only if the West, for its 
part, accepted a specified quota of 


Inspections. 


Robot Stations 


Meanwhile, it was announced on 
February 17 that the Defense De 
partment has begun a high-priority 
study into the possible use of robot 
seismic stations to improve the de 
tection of underground explosions. 
In the opinion of many leading Ad 
ministration scientists, the robot net 
work, first proposed by the Berkner 
panel, holds promise of breaking the 
and diplomatic 


technical impasse 


in the Geneva negotiations over de 


tecting underground tests. It is be 
lieved that, with the addition of un 
manned stations, an international 
monitoring network could be ck 
vised which would detect unde: 
ground explosions of one kiloto: 
(the equivalent of 1,000 tons of 
TNT) and less, thus improving on 
the present capacity to detect exp): 
sions of 19 kilotons of TNT a 
larger. 

Christian A 


Herter, in his wide-ranging 


Secretary of State 
spec 
on disarmament before the Nationa 
Press Club on February 18, said the 
new Soviet proposal might reth 
changing Soviet views of inspection 
procedures. “We will give this pri 
posal very careful consideration,” hy 
added. Referring to “the proliferat 
ing production of nuclear weapons 
as one of “the new dangers which we 
confront as the arms race continucs 
he declared that if the Soviet leaders 
would abandon “hollow slogans” at 
the ten-nation disarmament confer 
ence, they would find the West ready 
tor serious negotiations. 

Thus, while the search for new 


techniques of controlling nuclear 
tests seems to proceed very slowly 
from the point of view of impatient 
observers at Geneva, the very fa 
that a search to regulate what all r 
ogmze to be a deadly ame ts in its 
ground for encouragement. 


Vera Micueres Dear 
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